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2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK Se 


Mt 


A Message From Buffalo. 


A forcible appeal for the establishment of an 
animal shelter in Buffalo has been prepared by 
Mr. Sydney N. Coleman and issued by the Erie 
County Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, 36 West Huron Street. Mr. Coleman 
gives an attractive illustrated description of the 
work of the Animal Rescue League of Boston, 
and makes this the text of a very effective argu- 
ment in behalf of a similar undertaking in Buf- 
It is gratifying to find that public senti- 
ment all over the country is rapidly forming in 
favor of a direct and practical work of this kind, 


falo. 


and the time is soon coming when it will be con- 
sidered a disgrace for any city or town to allow 
stray and homeless animals to go uncared for, 
and this for sanitary as well as for humane and 
educational reasons. Wherein are we better than 
savages, 1f we cannot-better savage ways and 
make the care of all creatures dependent upon 
us as a part of our advance in civilization? Mr. 


Coleman says in this bullet’n: 
“Humane societies are getting away from the 
y 


idea that their sole function lies in prosecuting 
offenders of the anti-cruelty laws. While fines 
and imprisonments are necessary as deterrent 
forces yet they do not necessarily correct the 
source of the evil,—an ignorant or inhumane 
mind. To reach this fundamental point the Erie 
County Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals is appealing to the intelligence of own- 
ers, drivers, and those handling animals, gener- 
ally, showing better means of attaining a given 
end than through the infliction of pain and suf- 
fering. For many years the Society has main- 
tained a Humane Essay Contest in which many 
school children yearly participate. Humane lit- 
erature has been widely circulated, watering 
troughs for horses and small animals erected, 
work horse parades have been held, practical 
horse talks given by experienced horsemen and 
hundreds of other practical suggestions have 
been made along humane lines that have mate- 


rially reduced the amount of suffering. Beside 
the activities already mentioned there is most 
pressingly needed a shelter for small animals, a 
rest farm for the horses of poor people, a model 
boarding stable, a free animal clinic and several 
more agents.” 

It is certainly to be hoped that the educated 
people of Buffalo will respond quickly to this 
appeal and that funds may be forthcoming for 
the speedy establishment of the animal shelter 
which the directors of the Erie County Society 
are so anxious to undertake. 


Humane Work In Rome. 

Reference was made last month to the humane 
society in Rome. This is the Rome Society for 
the Protection of Animals, under the patronage 
of Queen Margherita, and of which Mr. Leonard 
Hawksley is honorary director. The first Eng- 
lish report of this society, which has headquar- 
ters at 54 Piazza di Spagua, has just been is- 
sued, and gives many interesting details of the 
work. During the three years, 1907-1909, the 
society's inspectors relieved, rescued and re- 
leased over 5000 animals and obtained 1543 con- 
victions. It throws a hideous light on conditions 
in Italy to read that no less than 14,751 imple- 
ments of torture, such as sticks, stakes, goads, 
chains, nails, traps, arrows, and catapults were 
taken from drivers. This society was instru- 
mental in putting an end to the riderless horse 
races that thirty years ago were a spectacular 
feature of Roman life during the Carnival. They 
have also put a check on the practice of young 


men and boys, who have been wont to amuse 
themselves by catching swallows and other birds 
by fishing for them with rod and line. The re- 
port further says: It is the custom of the Ro- 
mans who wish to get rid of their cats to throw 
them into the ruins surrounding the Pantheon, or 
into the Roman Forum, the Trajan Forum, the 
Forum of Nerva, or a closed area twelve feet 
below the road-level in the Piazza dell’Esquilino, 
From the latter place the Society’s inspectors 
rescue them with the aid of a ladder, not always 
without difficulty, as they are often wild with 
fear; but in the ruins they soon settle down 
with the numbers of other cats which are in the 
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same plight. At the Forum of Nerva they are 
supplied with food and water by the Society ; 
in the Trajan Forum there is a fountain of run- 
ning water, and food is supplied by the neigh- 
bors, but has to be supplemented by the Society ; 
at the Pantheon the cats are abundantly fed with 
scraps from the restaurants in the square, but 
had no water until the Society put up a minia- 
ture trough, which is cleaned and refilled daily 
by its messenger ; in the Roman Forum they have 
water and are fed regularly by the neighbors, 
who were much offended when the Society, not 
knowing this, began to distribute food there. In 
order to keep down the population, and to put 
an end to the sufferings of the cats which are 
so weak or ill that the stronger ones prevent their 
eating the food, the Society sets traps into which 
those that are hungry are enticed by the bait 
and caught. They are then removed and chloro- 
formed in the lethal chamber. During 1907-8-9 
1,965 cats in the above places were thus disposed 
of. 

The committee in charge explain that they 
have been unable to issue a report during the 
last three years “owing to the repeated illnesses 
@oeinemiHonotary Director, Mr. Leonard T-: 
Hawksley, due chiefly to many years of constant 
overwork on behalf of this and other societies 
for the Protection of Animals in Italy, and to the 
severe injuries which he received in numerous 
assaults made on him when rescuing children 
and animals from ill-treatment. By the time that 
this report is in the hands of members, he will 
have returned to his post in Rome; and, as he 
has resigned his connection with the other socie- 
ties, he will in future devote all his time and en- 
ergies to the Rome Society and its branches.” 

Miss Augusta Senter, 494 Kensington Place, 
Pasadena, California, is treasurer for the so- 
ciety in the United States. 


Plans for Animal Shelter in Kansas City. 
According to a recent issue of the Kansas 
City Journal the animals’ refuge committee of 
the local Humane Society has issued a special 
appeal to all who love animals to assist in estab- 
lishing a temporary shelter for lost or deserted 
or injured dumb beasts, where they may be 


cared for or disposed of humanely. The refuge 
will be located centrally, probably near the east- 
ern end of Missouri avenue, and will serve as a 
receiving station. In connection with it a rest 
farm will be established where tired horses may 
be sent for recuperation. Decrepit or unfit 
horses will be taken there to be released from ex- 
istence. 

Mrs. W. D. Snyder, chairman of the animals’ 
refuge committee, has studied various methods 
of relief and release for suffering animals. She 
found the system at the Animal Rescue League 
in Boston the most practical for adoption in Kan- 
sas City and will model the new institution along 
the same lines. Already at her home at Valen- 
tine Road and Washington Street she has an em- 
bryonic “cattery” in which crippled or homeless 
cats are cared for. If hopelessly injured, they 
are given the lethal chamber in its most merciful 
form. 


Mrs. Snyder, who is one of the prime movers 
in the scheme to start such an institution in Kan- 
sas City, said that there are many persons who 
want to do something for dumb animals that are 
suffering, but there are many who do not know 
how to go about it. 

“Our plan is to give them a chance to sub- 
scribe to the refuge, where everything possible 
will be done to relieve dumb suffering,” 
said. “Our system of receiving inmates will be 
much like that in a hospital for human beings.” 

The small cat hospital which Mrs. Snyder has 
opened as an experiment at her residence occu- 
pies a conspicuous place on the lawn, and pas- 
sersby peer politely at it in the hope of discover- 
ing whether it is a monkey or a tame bear that 
lives in all the splendor of a screened porch with 
a pleasant cat bungalow at the rear. Twice yes- 
terday there were cat funerals in the shaay 
grounds, but they were carried out for mercy’s 
sake. 


she 


“l'take™care of the cats,” said’ Mrs. Snyder, 
“because nobody else seems to want to. There 
seems always to be somebody ready to care for 
a dog, but a homeless cat is the most friendless 
of creatures.” 

On East Ninth Street Mrs. Snyder has some- 
one looking after stray dogs, but she hopes soon 
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to get a sufficient number of persons interested 
in the cause to have a receiving station estab- 
lished and afterward the farm for tired horses. 
All kinds of animals will be taken at the Ref- 
uge, cats, horses, dogs. 

Mrs. Snyder has worked indefatigably for 
three years to arouse the people of Kansas City 
to the need of a shelter for animals, and it is a 
pleasure indeed to know that her hopes are at 
length to be realized. That public opinion in 
Kansas City is certain to support the new move- 
ment is shown by the fact that before the new 
society was organized there was $116.00 in the 
treasury and forty names on the membership 
roll. What Mrs. Snyder has done in Kansas 
City others can do elsewhere. The time is com- 
ing when it will be considered a public disgrace 
and a manifestation of barbarism for any en- 
lightened community in this country to be with- 
out efficient and humane means of caring for 
the strayed and superfluous animals within its 
borders. 


STORIES FOR OLD 


AND YOUNG Be 
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The Butterflies. 

Once upon a tite some little children were 
plaving in the green fields, singing and enjoying 
themselves very much, for it was a holiday. 

From time to time they were attracted by 
beautiful butterflies, passing through the air so 
quickly that they were out of sight before the 
children could count their wings. 

In the middle of a game of leap-frog two but- 
terflies flew around as though wishing to join in 
the fun, and when a third and a fourth butterfly 
appeared the children stopped their play to 
watch the gay insects. Presently the children 
began to chase them, throwing up hats and bon- 
nets. The butterflies flew into the next field, 
and the children scrambled through after them, 
but Treb and Thida, two of the oldest children, 
quickly returned, recollecting that they were 
forbidden to go over that hedge; they called to 
the others to come back too, but they ran on. 


Our Fourfooted Friends 


Treb and Thida being in charge of the younger 
ones had to follow, and on they all went into a 
field beyond. Then little Trode ran up to Treb 
shouting,— 

“T’ve caught an Emperor.” Opening his cap 
cautiously he exhibited a beauty, but Treb said,— 

“Oh! poor thing! its wing is hurt,” and Trode 
replied, — 

“T hope not, I only caught it to show you, and. 
to see it fly again,” then held up his cap high in 
the air and away flew the Emperor butterfly. 

“What a stupid boy,” exclaimed Richard, “if 
I had caught an Emperor I would have kept it 
in a glass box.” 

Said Trode, “It would have died.” 

“Well! no matter if it did, it’s only a butter- 
fly,’ and before any more could be said Richard 
ran away in search of another. 

Many butterflies appeared, all flying towards 
the mysterious forest of Nalwen, which was 
so large that no one had ever been to the end of 
it, indeed some people never found their way 
out of it again. Towards this forest the children 
now ran, each fresh butterfly seemed more beau- 
tiitlthantthe. pest: 

All the children but four caught butterflies, 
sometimes killing them outright, sometimes 
bruising them, and rubbing the beautiful down 
from their wings. Thida cried when she saw 
the others so cruel, and Treb and Trode tried 
to prevent it; little Ebb being a tiny child caught 
two butterflies, but when she was told it hurt 
them she let them go. 

While this was going on Richard and Sam 
and Becky captured a great many moths, and 
Treb tried to make them give them up, but they 
said, “No, we shall take them home and put 
them under a glass.” 

“How will you feed them?” 

“Oh! they won’t want any food, do you think 
butterflies have teeth, Miss Treb, and can eat . 
bread ?” 

“T do not know about their teeth,’ Treb re- 
plied, “but they require food; you would starve 
them.” 

At this moment a “bow wow” was heard com- 
ing nearer every minute; some of the little ones 
were frightened to see an immense dog. Victor, 
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who was a brave boy, went quite close and pat- 
ted him, but when he stooped to examine the 
bright thing on his neck a low growl was heard 
and Victor started back. Treb found the word 
“Retaliation” written in sparkling beetles’ wings. 
Presently the dog led the way to a thick part of 
the wood, where was an arch with ‘Do-as-you- 
would-be-done-by Castle” on it. 

Immediately the door flew open, and the chil- 
dren entered a magnificent hall where a Giant 
proceeded to place all the children who had 
caught the butterflies under some glass shades 
on each side of the hall. The children were so 
much astonished they did not utter a sound, and 
the Giant left the hall with the four good chil- 
dren. 

As soon as the latter reached a beautiful fairy 
garden the Giant said,— 

“My dears, | am so much pleased with your 
kindness that I shall allow you to roam about this 
garden. Look at whatever you please, eat what 
fruit you like, and gather flowers.” 

While they were enjoying themselves they be- 
gan to think of their companions, and they tried 
to find their way back to the Castle, and looked 
round for the dog; but he wagged his tail and 
nodded his head as though to tell them to fol- 
low him. 

The Giant met them at the door and said, 
ee temyountired of the garden?” 

The children said, “What have you-.done to 
our companions ?” 

Looking very sorrowful he replied, “Follow 
aeons 

In the great hall they were horror-struck to see 
their friends; some were lying down half dead 
in glass cases, having no air to breathe, others 
Were crying to be let out, or gnawing their 
clothes, because they were so hungry. 

The Giant said, “I have only done to these 
children as they would have done to the butter- 
flies, that they might know how dreadful it is 
to be without air, water, or food. The same 
God who made little children also made the in- 
sects and gave them life.” 

The children begged to be released, promisine 
never to harm insects, birds, or beasts, but to 
try and protect them, and the Giant nodded to 


the dog, who wagged his tail, giving a loud bark ; 
and at the same instant the shades were raised 
from the ground and drawn up into the high 
roof. 

The children were soon quite restored and the 
Giant said they might all visit the fairy garden, 
and when each departed he gave them an amu- 
let with these words in letters of gold, “Do unto 
others as you would they should do unto you.” 
—Translated fromthe French by A. H. S: 


Bessie Took Care of the Baby. 

Bessie, a big St. Bernard dog and mascot of 
the East Twenty-second Street police station, 
was inconsolable today (says the New York 
Journal of May 29) because a two-year-old baby 
boy which was found wrapped in a bundle of 
clothes at Fourteenth Street and Avenue A was 
taken away from her and removed to the Gerry 
Society. Also she was angry, and she showed 
her resentment by refusing to give the bluecoats 
her paw. Patrolman Malkus was passing the 
doorway when he noticed the bundle. He prod- 
ded it with his club and was startled by a series 
of lusty shrieks. Then he picked the bundle up 
and carried it to the station house 

For almost an hour the baby wailed and the 
efforts of the policemen to pacify it were without 
avail. Then Bessie strolled out of the rear room, 
where she had been taking an afternoon nap. 
She walked up to the little foundling, took the 
child’s dress in her teeth and carried the infant 
tonay commer of theircom, | Avfew : minutes Jater 
the little stranger was fast asleep, curled up in 
Bessie’s paws. For over an hour the baby slept, 
and then romped for a while with the dog. 
There was nothing on the child’s clothing by 
which it could be identified, and Captain Bur- 
feind directed that it be turned over to the Gerry 
Society. Bessie wailed when she saw the baby 
being carried out. 

3essie has always been very fond of babies. 
About ten days ago she carried a little girl into 
the station house. She had found the infant at 
Twenty-second street and Second avenue, and 
the following day it was claimed by its parents. 
On another occasion she brought in a cat which 
The leg was 


She 


was suffering from a broken leg. 
patched up and they became good friends. 
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was added to the station house force. The dog 
accompanies the patrolmen on their tours and 
has frequently discovered burglars. 


How Sadie Came Home. 
“It’s Sadie!” 
papa, it’s Sadie!’ 

Attached to a heavy wagon, scarred and bat- 
tered, and with high bones projecting about the 
hips, a yellowish horse, blind in one eye, a swell- 
ing on one postern, and a pronounced limp in 
a forefoot, wearily plodding along the street, 
and on the rusty wagon a man in a dirty sweater 
yelled something that might have been the word 
“coal,” since the wagon was loaded with fuel. 

“Oh, papa, it s* adie!” 

The man took one look and saw that it was so. 
Sadie, once the pet of the children and sold be- 
cause of growing infirmities and increasing age, 
had seemingly not improved. 

CON, + papal sae Derem wasmitliateineties iit ce 
young voices that made the father think swiftly. 
He remembered how the children had wept 
when Sadie had gone and how he had hardened 
his heart because the old horse was so utterly 
worthless and such an eyesore. 

“Don’t she look ba-ad?” the little boy asked 
in an awed tone. The two little girls broke into 
sobs. ‘The father could stand no more. He sig- 
naled to the driver, who pulled up the old mare 
at the curb. 

“Coal?” he asked, sneeringly, taking stock o1 
the man before him, 

“What value do you place on that horse?” the 
father asked briefly. The driver stared at him 
and winked openly. 

“She’s worth a hundred dollars to me,” he 
said. My wife’s that attached to her.” The 
father turned away, the children followed si- 
lently in view of the look on his face. He had 
sold Sadie for $15, and had been glad to get it. 
The driver, alarmed, called after him. 

“Say, mister!’ he shouted; “maybe we can 
trade. What’ll you give me for her?’ The 
father turned. 

“Tl owned that horse once,” he said in a tone 


that made the driver gasp, he had looked so mild. 
“I sold her for $15, and she was worth $10. [11 


“Glne 


shrieked the children. 


give you $25 for her, spot cash. Take it or leave 
it 

“Lemme drive my wagon to the yard?” the 
man asked, shrewdly. 

“Pull it yourself,’ said the father sharply, 
noting a raw spot on the old mare’s neck. 

“That goes,” said the driver, clambering down. 
“Lemme see your money.” Then he signed a 
receipt the father scribbled on a leaf of his note- 
book, threw the patched harness into the 
wagon, and disappeared, dragging it after him. 

“Oh papa! Oh, papa!” said the children. 

And hearing, the father figured that this 
alone was worth the difference of $10.—Dallas 
News. 


CARE OF OUR 


ad USEFUL FRIENDS 


ut 


Animals as well as human beings, or in other 
words, the lower as well as the higher animals, 
need water winter or summer, but we all know 
how much greater is the craving for a cool drink 
of water in hot weather than in cold weather. 
Knowing what we ourselves suffer when we can- 


_ not at once quench our thirst we should surely 


be thoughtful and humane enough ‘to provide 
water freely for the animals we can help in that 
way, not only our own, but those that are not 
cared for by any one else,—the lost, homeless 
and neglected dogs and cats, and the birds. If 
you wish to be humane, set a pail or a basin of 
water in your yard or just outside your door if 
there can be found a place for it. A large rather 
shallow pan is best for the birds who can perch 
on the edge of it. 

Do not be afraid that by doing this you will 
encourage the birds to come and be eaten by the 
cat, for the birds will be very wary when drink- 
ing. ‘They are much more likely to be caught in 
the early morning by the cats that are out over 
night; at that time when they are searching the 
grass for breakfast for themselves and their little 


ones they are less on their guard than at any 
other time. 
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iit eNSe DROUGHT TO PINE RIDGE. 


It is quite natural for cats to like being out of 
doors warm summer nights but they should be 
kept in the house for the sake of the birds and 
because of the disturbance they are likely to 
make. Fighting is an agreeable night pastime 
for cats, but it is far from being agreeable to 
light sleepers who are often kept awake for 
hours by their neighbors’ cat or cats that have 
been deserted. The average cat owner does not 
realize the trouble she may cause by letting her 
cat stay out over night. 


Some one asks, “How can we keep our cat in 
tiewiouse at night? She cries to go out and 
when let out she will not come in again.” Un- 
fortunately, cats are not as a rule obedient to a 
call or a whistle as a dog is; this is partly be- 
cause no pains have been taken to teach them, and 
partly because a cat is such a thoroughly inde- 
pendent animal. One woman had success in this 
way. Her cat was given two meals a day. She 
was fed morning and night. Her supper was 
not given her until she came in at night and she 
was usually quite ready to come when called. 


It is greatly to be regretted that a theory 
which has injured the health of many dogs is ad- 
vocated by some veterinary doctors and accepted 
by many dog owners. It is the theory that dogs 


should only be fed once in twenty-four hours. 
Why dogs? Why not apply this same theory 
to human beings and to all other domestic ani- 
mals? Is a dog’s stomach supposed to be so very 
different from the stomach of any other animal, 
or is his appetite less? Dogs in reality have a 
very good appetite and it is a poor plan to let 
them get so hungry that they will bolt their food, 
as they are sure to do when fed so seldom. This 
is common sense. 


I once knew a fine St. Bernard that was fed 
only once a day and I saw him eat his one and 
only meal. He was simply ravenous. It was 
pitiful to see the eagerness with which he bolted 
his food. Before a great while he was in a vet- 
erinary hospital for imdigestion and he died 
there. This is not the only case I have known 


of where sickness followed the one-meal-a-day 
fad. 


There is no doubt about the fact that dogs are 
often fed too much and given food that is bad 
for them, Twice a day, morning and night, they 
should be given a reasonable amount of whole- 
some food. It is impossible to lay down a rule 
as to what every dog should eat, just as it 1s im- 
possible to say that our neighbor can eat and d1t- 
gest exactly what we find agrees with us. Dogs 
have very decided preferences, and to a reason- 
able extent these fancies should be considered. 
One rule, however, it is safe to adhere to, dogs 
should not be given cake or candy, although they 
love sweet things just as much as children du. 


Some dog owners think that every dog can 
eat and digest dog bread. This is not true. I 
have known of dogs that would have died of 
starvation or of gastritis had they been kept 
on dog bread. ‘There are other dogs that are 
fond of it and will thrive on it, but it is just as 
cruel to try to force a very unwelcome diet on 
a dog as it would be to make a child take some 
kind of food that evidently is extremely distaste- 
ful to him. We should make allowances for 
differences in taste, and study our dogs and cats, 
as they all possess individual characteristics the 
same as we do. 
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What About Pussy? 

If you have settled all about your own holiday, 
have you thought of where the family cat is go- 
ing while your house is shut up? 

Do not leave it to the last moment to make 
arrangements for her, because it might then be 
forgotten. , 

If she cannot go with you ask a friend to take 
her in or send her to some one who boards cats 
for a small charge, but a homely pussy is not 
likely to be happy in a large institution. Here 
are some verses sent by a friend who was think- 
ing about the same subject :— 


GiB OED AY CAs: 


The boxes are standing packed-up in the hall; 
And every one’s ready to start. 

The family ride in the carriage, 

But the luggage will go in the cart. 

I wonder which basket I’m going to have; 

I hope its the one on that chair; 

I’ve peeped in it twice, 

It looks cosy and nice! 


Tushan t mindyay’ bitevwhen lmmthere. 


I'll try to be brave when I get in the train; 
Altho’ trains do make such a din! 

I'll keep still in the bustle, 

And not move a muscle, 

Or else they won’t take me again. 

Pm feeling a little bit hungry today, 

But still I won’t worry for food; 

Every one’s busy and eager to go, 

So I must try to be patient and good. 


A few minutes more and we shall be off, 
The cab is now due to arrive; 

There will not be much time to spare, 
When away to the station we drive. 
Won't some one please pack me up 

In my basket? Where is it? Oh dear! 
I saw it a moment ago, 

I’m beginning to tremble with fear. 


They are not going to take me! 

It is Fido that’s gone, 

That basket was waiting for him. 
Oh! don’t leave me here all forlorn! 
Pray take me, good mistress, I beg; 
I promise no trouble to give, 

But always be grateful and gentle, 
And love you as long as I live. 


From the true little friend of your fireside, 
You are turning away with disdain, 


Have you no thought left for your pussy? 
As you hurry away to your train. 
Ah, no! the cricket-bat wasn’t forgotten; 
Nor the rackets, balls, hammock and net, 
The golf-sticks, the camera, the deck-chair; 
Not even the old croquet set. 
You remembered it all when you started 
For your holiday down by the sea, 
My heart feels as if it were breaking, 
For, ‘Oh! You quite ftorcot, met 

—F. Keasley, “Animals’ Friend Supplement.” 


SPECIALISTS IN DoG CULTURE. 

All over the English speaking world there is 
one firm at least that is regarded as the stand- 
ard in everything that relates to the care of 
dogs and that is Spratt’s Limited. With head- 
quarters in London, this house has also facto- 
ries and agencies in most of the European 
countries, and, on this side of the water, in 
Boston, Montreal, Cleveland, “Stay@entaaas 
San Francisco, the main office for this continent 
being at Newark, New Jersey. Spratt’s carry 
not only a large variety of foods for dogs, but 
also for cats and poultry, and their list of ken- 
nel and bench furnishings, and of publications 
relating to small animals is very extensive. 
They issue a little book on “Dog Culture” that 
is an epitome of knowledge on the subject of 
which it treats and this is gladly sent free to 
all applicants. A new book which Spratt’s are 
just bringing out is called “Dogs and Cli- 
mate.” It. discusses: in. detail (themed iinemens 
breeds of dogs adapted to different countries, 
and even the veriest amateur in dog lore cannot 
look it over without learning something new 
and significant. The one important thing to re- 
member about Spratt’s Limited is that any ar- 
ticle coming from that source may be depended 
on as the best, and this house has a reputation 
for courteous and fair dealing that makes it a 
pleasure to do business with any of its repre- 
sentatives. 


Our Next Annual Fair. 

Please remember the Annual Fair of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League which will take place as 
usual the first Monday and Tuesday in Decem- 
ber. It is a good time to work for it this sum- 


ane ir. 
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A Mad Dog. 

I had an experience last September that I 
never shall forget. One burning hot September 
day I drove into a farmer’s barn-yard and 
stopped under a shade tree to let my horse rest. 
The door of the house opened, and Mr. B. 
stepped out with a shotgun. 

“Hello, John! Are you going hunting?’ I 
asked. 

“No, our dog is mad.” 

“Where is the dog?” 

“Down by the corn crib.” 

I stepped out of my buggy and started with 
him for the crib, which was located about twenty 
/feet irom a small barn. “There was the poor 
dumb brute, with a heavy leather strap around 
his neck, and tied with a rope to a ring on a 
wire running from the corner of the crib to the 
barn. When we got in sight of the dog, he be- 
gan to jump and tear at the rope. 

“What is the dog’s name?” I asked. 

1 Watch.” 

I started to go to the dog and John caught me 
by the arm. he will bite 
you!” 

“How long has the dog been tied there?” 

“We went away yesterday morning to thrash 
for Wilson, and we left Watch here to guard 
the corn-crib.” 

There was the poor dog, left for thirty-six 
hours ina burning hot sun without a drop of wa- 
ter, to guard acrib of fifteen-cent corn. I walked 
up to the dog and cut the rope and led him to 
the well. I pumped some water in a cup anu 
gave him a small quantity to drink. The dog 
Cigenorroner to bite me. He was too glad to 
get away from such a place. 

John did not speak to me for some time, but 
finally said: “J thought of giving him 
water. I will never tie that dog again.” 
The Dog Fancier, Battle Creek, Mich. 


“Don't go near him, 


NeVEY 


Hor WEATHER RULES FoR Horses. 
Issued by the Work-Horse Parade Association. 
1, Sponge or shower the horse’s head, neck, 
legs and shoulders, and give him a small drink 
as often as possible. 

loins or spine. 


Do not turn the hose on his 


2. Do not use a horse-hat, unless it is a can- 
opy-top hat. The ordinary bell-shaped hat does 
more harm than good. 

3. A‘sponge on top of the head, or even a 
cloth, is good if kept wet. If dry, it is worse 
than nothing. 

4. If the horse is overcome by heat, remove 
harness and bridle, sponge him all. over, shower 
his legs and give him four ounces of aromatic 
spirits of ammonia ina pint of water, or give 
hima pint of coffee warm. If necessary, put 
chopped ice, wrapped in a cloth, on his head. 

Se pliethesorse ts ol lis teed nity, tints with 
two quarts of oats mixed with bran, and a little 
water ; and add a little salt or sugar. 

6. Watch your horse. If he breathes short 
and quick, he is in danger. 


Bungalow Notes. 


Pine Ridge, August 1—lIt seems to me un- 
usual to have such a chorus of bird song in mid- 
summer, Early every morning since I returned 
from my vacation, July 19, I hear the song of 
the robin, the chickadees, the cat birds and the 
song sparrows in the woods below the bungalow. 
Besides these dear, welcome little songsters the 
crows and the blue jays are always in evidence. 
In spite of the fact that the blue jays cannot be 
blamed for their evil doings I find it impossible 
to feel quite pleasant toward them since they 
were seen to pull the young robins out of a nest 
near the cottage and tear them to pieces» Of 
eight robins’ nests which promised to send forth 
a happy brood of little ones, all but one met with 
a tragic end, and there was good reason to know 
that the blue jays were guilty in at least two of 
these tragedies. 

The crows, skunks, black snakes and the red 
squirrels are all among the enemies that attack 
the nests of robins, cat birds and sparrows, and 
it is almost a miracle when any of the young of 
such birds come safely through the dangers that 
lie all about them. 

There were many nests this year around the 
bungalow and barn; but few of them escaped a 
tragic end—and the destruction of eggs and 
young birds could not be laid either on cats or 
English sparrows in this case. 
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NEw Comers AT PINE RIDGE. 


Yet we know that some of the little birds have 
lived to gladden our eyes as they flit about the 
bungalow and bathe in the bird pool, and our 
ears by their sweet morning songs. 


There are many of them to be seen in our 
trees, in the bushes, in the pile of brush that was 
left on purpose for them to nest in. 

We put up bird houses but I fear not one of 
them is occupied. I suppose it is not strange 
that a leafy covert offers the most attractive site 
for building, yet if the little birds could realize 
the greater safety of the bird house they would 
save some of the broods that they now lose. 

August 6.—This is Fannie B 
birthday. 


*s fourth 
How fast the years fly! I went down 
from the bungalow to the stable early before the 
horses were let out in the paddocks to give Fan- 
nie her birthday treat of sugar. Her pretty head 
came over the box stall gate as soon as she heard 
my footsteps. Kenneth, whose stall is on Fan- 
nie’s left, and Robin, who is on her right, were 
just as quick to stretch out their noses. Sterling 
is never quite so ready, 


He is usually, when in 
the stable looking out of his own particular 
window, but it is not long before he turns to the 
gate of his stall when he hears his neighbors 
crunching sugar, and waits his turn. 


All the horses, even the newest comer, seem 
to understand very quickly when a treat is going 


on and whicker or whinny and turn their heads 
until they get their share. 

Fannie B had four lumps in succession 
and ate them with great enjoyment; then the 
other horses, and even the dogs, who were, as 
usual, crowding around me, looking on with 
watering mouths and greedy eyes, got a lump 
apiece in honor of Fannie’s birthday. 

Edward’s four geese came cackling almost 
in to the barn door to see what was going on. 
I never knew before that geese possessed so 
much curiosity. 

The feast being over, I turned to go back to 
the bungalow. ‘Wait a minute,” said Edward, 
“T’m going to put the new horse out in the pad- 
dock.” So I waited, and in a moment Edward 
led out a tall, handsome chestnut (with bob tail, 
alas!) that had arrived about dusk the previous 
night and was said to have “tender feet.” 


He was put into the paddock next the barn 
and I would have given ‘a good deal if men and 
women who own horses and never think of their 
need of a vacation, could have seen him. He 
stood and looked around about half a minute 
then he began to frolic, and it was a great sight. 
He leaped, he bucked, he pranced sideways, he 
went through such a variety of antics that no 
horse show could exceed the show he made. 
“Oh, the joy, the bliss of freedom!” he seemed . 
to say. He stopped just long enough to paw 
the ground and lie down and roll, then he raced. 
How he did race! His feet actually thundered 
over the field: 

But there was more fun to come, Edward 
brought out a cab horse that is finishing up sev- 
eral weeks’ vacation, and put him in the paddock. 
The two horses approached each other, made ac- 
quaintance briefly, then I think the new comer 
said to the other: “Come ’ on. ~ 11 facemyou 
around this field and beat you in no time!’ — 


and they raced, sometimes neck and neck, some- 
times one then the other ahead. I never saw 
such a joyous race, heels in the air, dust flying, 
hoofs thundering over the ground, making such 
a noise that Janet, the bungalow housekeeper, 
left her breakfast and ran down the board walk 
with Nora to see if we were besieged by an 
army. The Man-of-the-Bungalow came next to 
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ite FOUR-YEAR OLD. 


see the fun. Two more cab horses had by this 
time been introduced to the paddock or pad- 
docks, for the large gate was open between two 
paddocks to give a greater space for exercise. 

One oi these later. comers did not enter the 
race, but the owners of the other three horses, I 
think, would not have recognized their own 
horses had they seen them galloping and tearing 
around the fields this morning. 

After they quieted down a little the new comer 
was taken back to the stable, put into his stall 
and covered up, as he had raced himself into a 
fine perspiration. 

JI am constantly amazed to find how little some 
men who have owned horses for years know 
about them. I often hear a man say that it is 
no use giving his horse a vacation unless he can 
be put out in a field where there is good grass 
feed, 

When horses are tired and run down they 
need rest from work, sunshine, freedom to roll 
on the good earth and to exercise in a field little 
or much as they feel inclined. This is more to 
them than grass feed. 

It is impossible, unless one has many acres of 
land, to keep all through summer a good crop of 
grass for horses to feed on—they soon feed 
down any ordinary pasture; but they can browse 
over a pasture where the grass is not thick and 
green, and nose the earth, and get what they 
most need — fresh air, rest, sunshine, freedom. 


If the pasture is rich with grass they do not 
usually get any grain given them and horses miss 
their grain which they always relish and crave. 

We are told by some men to keep our horses 
in through the day and let them out at night. In 
extremely hot weather they should not be kept 
out through the middle of the day but the early 
morning sunshine and air are good for them, and 
they can again be put out in the late afternoon 
for two hours. They are used to being in a stall 
at night and they always want to go to the barn 
when night comes on. 

Gnats and mosquitoes at night are frequently 
worse than flies in the day time. When strange 
horses are taken, as at Pine Ridge, it is much 
better and safer to have them pastured in the 
day time where a watchful eye can be kept upon 
them and safe in the stable at night. 

Every paddock at Pine Ridge has an abun- 
dance of shade and a trough of water. 

I have got so far from the Bungalow now 
that I cannot get back until another month 
comes round. dose Wea les SY 


epee ul iea ©) heel el Ha CA. 


My master’s off to seek the woods, 
My lady’s on the ocean, 

The cook and butler fled last night, 
But where, I’ve not a notion. 

The tutor and the boys have skipped, 
I don’t know where to find them; 

But tell me, do they never think 
Of the cat they’ve left behind them? 


I haven’t any place to sleep, 
I haven’t any dinner, 

The milkman never comes our way; 
I’m growing daily thinner. 

The butcher and the baker pass, 
There’s no one to remind them. 

O, tell me, do they never think 
Of the cat they’ve left behind them? 


The dog next door has hidden bones, 
They’re buried in the “arey”; 

The parrot’s boarding at the zoo, 
And so is the canary. 

The neighbors scatter, free from care 
There’s nothing here to bind them; 

I wonder if they ever think 

Of the cats they’ve left behind them? 

—Edith Burton Philadelphia 

Ledger.” 


Tenson in 


“Public 
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HUMANE & 


ut EDUCATION 


Trained Animais. 

There is an evil going on in this country that 
should come to the knowledge of every hu- 
manely disposed theatre and amusement patron, 
so that each can contribute his share toward 
suppressing it. 

All professional trained animal acts are based 
on cruelty. 

It isn’t the purpose here to harrow the reader’s 
feelings by going into any details, but it is suff- 
cient to say that they are based on the most hor- 
rible and ingenious kinds of cruelty. 

You naturally ask why this has not been the 
subject for action on the part of the many hu- 
mane societies that have for years existed over 
the country. 

It has been a matter of knowledge to them 
and they do not favor trained animal acts, but 
the difficulty has been the matter of legal evi- 
dence. 

There is never any evidence of cruelty during 
the public exhibition of an act—it all occurs at 
the original training quarters and during the 
rehearsals. 

For instance, there is nothing to prevent the 
owners of an animal act from renting a barn out 
in a remote part of a rural district and out of 
range of the humane societies. 

It is entirely possible to train dogs, ponies, 
monkeys and other smaller and comparatively 
tame animals by kindness, but they are unreliable 
—they will not go through their acts with any 
degree of certainty. 

The public is carefully prevented from any 
view into the secrets of these acts, for the truth 
would at once depreciate their value before the 
public; thus the doors of all vaudeville houses 
are carefully guarded against humane intrusion. 

Dog, monkey and pony acts are very popular 
on vaudeville bills, they are comparatively cheap 
and are put on principally by reason of their at- 
tractive powers to children. 

Any complaint to humane authorities by other 


performers on the same vaudeville bill would 
mean instant blacklisting by the monopoly that 
now books all vaudeville acts. 

All small animals used in vaudeville perform- 
ances are subjected to cruelties in their impris- 
onment between their times of performances. 
They are kept in small cages in the basements 
of theatres and not taken out save for feeding. 

Very recently it has been necessary to keep a 
constant guard over them by reason of the fact 
that numbers of them have been poisoned and it 
has been strongly suspected that the doses have 
been administered by humanely disposed persons, 
women and others on the weekly vaudeville bill, 
who know the inhumanity of the masters of these 
animals.—Common Sense m “Life. 


Sacrificed To Fashion. 

Only a few years ago it was quite common to 
find terns from the Arctic regions to the Gulf of 
Mexico along the Atlantic shores collected in 
vast rookeries, where they reared their speckled 
broods. A school of bluefish would bring scores 
of these beautifully clad birds dashing down all 
at once and cleaving the surface of the water 
like darts, each eagerly doing his best to reap 
his share of the harvest. Then rising again in 
the air, with one vigorous shake the salt spray 
would disappear from their glossy feathers while 
they make ready for another wild plunge. On 
such occasions the excitement waged fast and 
furious among the feathered hunters, while the 
poor frightened fish beneath made the water 
fairly boil and bubble by their savage rushes to 
escape. 

The terns nest late in May, building their 
homes in the deep marshes by breaking a few of 
the tall weeds and high grasses so as to form 
the rudest apology for a bird nest. 

The parent birds are exceedingly attentive to 
their young oftentimes feeding them from their 
own beaks without settling, then sailing away 
again in search of more food. | 

The wide marshes of Long Island and New 
Jersey coasts were the favorite nesting resorts 
of these birds for years. They reared thousands, 
and even millions, of young each season; but, 
sad to relate, the destructive and cruel fashion 


of wearing the wings, heads, and even whole 
birds, in women’s hats arose, and now they are 
almost exterminated in these localities. The 
ceaseless persecutions of the plume hunters have 
very nearly rid our eastern coast of these fine- 
plumaged birds. 

They have been slaughtered and brought into 
market by boat loads and their feathers sold to 
wholesale milliners, who -made them up into 
women’s headgear, until it is now necessary for 
the hunters to seek other shores than ours for 
such marketable products. However, it 1s to be 
hoped they may come back when our beneficent 
bird laws have had time to operate and be 
obeyed.—A. W. DoucHenrty, in The Visitor. 


NEGLECTED. 


One of the important things to teach children 

is to take good care of their household pets; to 
give them food and fresh water regularly, not 
when they happen to think of it. Children 
should be taught to think about the comfort of 
the horses, dogs, cats, cows, sheep and hens, 
and to bear in mind the fact that all these crea- 
tures will suffer very much if not treated kindly 
and considerately at all times. 
The owner of a dog may be ill-natured and no 
one is surprised. The children of the family 
may be cross and disobedient and some excuse 
is almost always made for them, but the dog 
must never be cross, never be disobedient, and 
if he is tired, hungry, thirsty or sick no excuse 
is made for him if he ventures to be troublesome. 
Why do we expect so much better behavior from 
dogs than we do from children? 
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2 LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES 


During my vacation a number of good, faith- 
ful horses have been enjoying a rest at Pine 
Ridge and upon my return I found all the 
stalls full, also the shed in one of the paddocks. 
The horses deserve the rest, though the owners, 
who also get the benefit of these vacations by 
having their horses improved in strength and 
spirit, sometimes do not. Animals as a rule are 
more deserving and grateful than people. 

When I see the horses at Pine Ridge standing 
under the shade of the trees that are in every 
paddock I wonder at the cab driver who after 
receiving much kindness from the League tried 
to injure our work by declaring that our pad- 
docks had no shade for the horses. The expla- 
nation given me is that he had been drinking 
when he said it. 

I have little patience with men or women who 
do not examine into injurious statements for 

It is not right to take any story by 
Only personal visits and investiga- 


themselves. 
hear-say. 
tions can be depended on, and not always these 
when one goes with a mind determined to see 
the worst. 

To illustrate what I mean by that, here are two 
instances: A: man came to visit Pine Ridge. It 
happened at that time that we had three or four 
very bad looking horses — thin to emaciation, 
legs swollen and genuinely miserable. The vis- 
itor was a man who owned fine horses, played 
polo, etc. He looked over the horses apparently 
more in disgust than in pity and said he did not 
consider it any charity to keep such horses — 
they ought to be killed. I told him they were all 
horses that had been working up to the time we 
succeeded with difficulty in persuading their 
owners to let us take them to Pine Ridge for a 
hests 
ther could we get a legal permit to have them 
killed, though certainly that was what should 
be done. All we could do was to take them for 
a rest at Pine Ridge and hope after a few weeks 


They were not “condemned” horses, net- 
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to get permission from their owners to have 
them killed. 

The man listened indifferently, as far as ap- 
pearances went, and when we had finished our 
explanation simply reiterated his former state- 
ment that “such horses ought to be killed.” As 
he has never visited Pine Ridge since that time 
it looks very much as if he did not wish to assist 
a work that paid any attention to old, worn out 
horses, though one of them might have been a 
cast-off horse of his own. 


On the other hand, had the horses he saw 
been in pretty good condition he might have said 
there was no charity in taking such horses, as 
they did not need a rest. If one is determined 
not to think favorably of a charitable work it is 
not difficult to find excuses for this attitude of 
mind. As I have said before, generally speaking, 
the men and women who keep show horses, and 
are interested in polo, racing, and hunting, sel- 
dom bestow any money or sympathy on working 
horses or horses that are old, lame, starved and 
ill-treated. 

The same comments apply to dogs. The Ani- 
mal Rescue League has received very little 
money or sympathy from members of kennel 
clubs, or owners of prize dogs. 

The Cat Club,.on the contrary, has shown an 
intelligent interest in our work and given us do- 
nations of money from time to time. 

The second illustration of ignorant criticism 
happened some time ago, but similar incidents 
are happening every week. A visitor came into 
the cat room, saw a cat in a large, comfortable 
cage, but it was evident that the cat was in a 
miserable condition and could not stand on ac- 
count of a broken leg. She expressed to the 
woman who was in charge much disapproval of 
keeping such a cat alive and would not listen to 
any explanation. The other side of the story 
was this :— 


A little boy came to the League that morning 
with this wretched cat in his arms. The boy was 
crying as if his heart would break. On being 
questioned he sobbed out that his “kitty” had 
broken her leg and he wanted the doctor to 
mend it. Beyond question the cat was in such a 
state that a cure was impossible, but it would 
have been a greater cruelty to tell the child so at 


once than to let the cat live one more day, fixed 
comfortably on a soft bed in a large cage. So 
we told the boy he might carry the cat into the 
cat-room, see her made comfortable, and when 
the doctor came we would see what could be 
done. 

The boy went away happy and when he came 
the next day to inquire, the first shock was 
over, he was in a condition to listen to reason, 
and was made to see that his poor kitty would 
suffer so much having her leg “mended” that it 
was far kinder to put her out of her pain with 
a little sleeping potion of chloroform. 

We have many things to consider in our work 
at the League, and while we put the comfort of 
the animals, saving them from pain, before 
everything else, yet we can and do in many, 
many cases give comfort to those who bring 
these animals to us. 


CATS BOARDED 


Beautiful Vacation Home for Cats 


Large out-door runs, full liberty of 
the house. Go out and in as they 
please. No chance for escape. 
No other parties connected with 
this place. 


LILLIAN E. WHITNEY 


58 PLYMPTON ST. 


Harvard Square Cambridge 


BOARD YOUR DOGS 


While on Vacation 


Home Care. Good Runs. Best of Attention 


MRS. NICHOLAS BROWN, Jr. 
Dale Street, Dedham 


Telephone Dedham 97-3 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


The Brookline Hospital for Animals 
VILLAGE SQUARE, BROOKLINE 


Telephone Connection 
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“Tt is well to write, and legislate, and pray for better and kinder treatment of those frightened, thirst- 
maddened, tortured creatures on their journey to our tables, but the surest, quickest way to help is to stop 
feeding upon them.” Mo Rit) Sharpe inv The Golden Rule Cook Book. 


You can throw your influence on the humanitarian side by excluding flesh from 
your table and not note its absence if you use:—— 


MILLENNIUM 
EXTRACT 


So many crimes are classified under the heading 
of ‘‘necessary cruelty’’and many ease their conscience 
by that false term. «Cruelty is all unnecessary. 


**Go to see it, humane and kind-hearted reader! 
Why shouldn’t you? It’s done for you-you and I 
create the demand that is making this hell of cruelty 
for these victims of the slaughter house.’’ 

From ‘‘Our Dumb Animals,’’ Dr. Francis Rowley. 


MILLENNIUM 


MILLENNIUM 


COOKING FAT 


Guaranteed absolutely free from Animal Matter and other impurities 


S. S. PIERCE Co. 


JOHN GILBERT, JR., CO. 


Millennium products are supplied by ALL GOOD DEALERS and by 


Telephone 
Haymarket 244 


The Millennium Food Co. 


26 Pemberton Sq. 
Boston 


Pamphlets on application—I-oz Jar Extract sent postpaid upon receipt of stamps, I5 cents 


DR. A.C. DANIELS’ 


DOG 


AND 


CAT 
REMEDIES 


are the safe, sure and proper kind to use. Any 
Riker-Jaynes Store can furnish them, and books 


free on Horse, Dog, Cat and Cow. Ask for them 
— Daniels’. 


DANIELS’ MEDICATED DOG BREAD—TRY IT 
a aS 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 


Specialist in Diseases of Small Animals 
ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 Carver Street 


Telephone,’ Oxford 244 


Office Hours: 3 to'6]P. M. Daily 


VISIT THE 


Back Bay Veterinary Hospital. 


(Formerly Lyman Hospital for Animals) 


332 Newbury Street 


and see a Sanitarium in which you will feel per- 
fectly safe in boarding your animals. 


Incidentally, you will learn why our terms are 
higher than elsewhere. 


Operations on all animals a specialty. 
Out calls given prompt attention. 


Telephone, 2200 Back Bay 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


aj. S. Waterman & Sons 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 WASHINGTON ST. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all funeral ar- 
rangements. All grades of burial cases can be 


selected at our ‘salesroom, from the least ex- 
pensive crepe and broadcloth covered cases to 
the most expensive polished hard wood, quar- 
tered oak, mahogany, teak wood, silver maple, 


copper, zine, steel, outside and inside cases, 
The price of each is marked in plain figures. 
CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72 
George H. Waterman Frank S. Waterman 
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PINOCCHIO. IN AERICGA? 00 23S 40 cents 
Translated from the Italian of E. Cherubini, by Angelo Patri. 


To the children who know Pinocchio this latest story of his adventures will be a new delight. The 
translation is full of the same whimsical humor that makes the book a favorite with the young peo- 
ple of Italy, and the illustrations possess the same charm that characterizes the original work. - 


BARBARIAN AND NOBLE ...................... + eae 40 cents 
: Marion F. Lansing. 


A story taken from the heroic tales of the Middle Ages, relating how barbarian unconsciously! be- 
came noble. ‘This book is the first to be published in a new series, Mediaeval Builders of the 
Modern World, a group of six volumes representing in fascinating story form a background for our 
history. 


HERO FOLK OF ANCIENT BRITAIN... 45 cents 


Sara E. Wiltse 


A retelling of three stories that children have long enjoyed, ‘‘Jack, The Giant Killer,’’ ‘Jack and 
the Beanstalk,’’ and ‘‘T’om Thumb.’’ Loyalty, reverence, and kindness to one’s neighbors are 
the points emphasized, though the stories contain all the charm of giant tales and magic arts. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


4) 29 Beacon Street ~ - . - - Boston 


ASK FOR AND SEE THAT YOU GET 


SPRATT’S PATENT DOG CAKES 
Oo Grist Mii) ™"s "2 


Doe Brean 


SS ee 


Improves and Strengthens the 
Digestive Organs 
Produces Health and Vigor 
A Food Your Dog Will Like 


They are, weight for weight, equal in nourishment to 
fresh, raw Porterhouse Steak or fresh Beef Liver, as purchased 
(see U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Bulletins), while they are 


SEND FOR OUR DOG BOOKLET superior to these as a food for dogs. 
Send stamp for ‘DOG CULTURE’”’, which contains 
FREE everest eg nmcn much valuable information on the feeding, kenneling 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——— and general management of dogs. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED. 


POTTER g WRIGHTINGTON Factory and Chief Offices at NEWARK, N. J. 
Depots at San Francisco,Cal.; St. Louis, Mo.; Cleveland, Ohio; 


Boston, Mass.; Montreal, Can. 


Charle sto wn, - = “ M OSS. Resident Superintendent at Chicago, III. 


Factories also in London, England and Berlin, Germany. 


Jamaica Printing Company, Jamaica Plain 


